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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Aristotle's Psychology : A Treatise on the Principle of Life. (De 
Anima and Parva Naturalia.) Translated with Introduction and 
Notes by William Alexander Hammond. London, Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902. — pp. 
lxxxvi, 339. 

The psychology of Aristotle possesses a unique interest in the his- 
tory of science. Before Aristotle, Greek philosophers had boldly 
speculated concerning the nature of the soul ; some of them had made 
acute observations on its phenomena. But Aristotle was the first to 
conceive of psychology as an independent discipline. He defines its 
nature and scope, discusses its methods, surveys the opinions of his 
predecessors on its fundamental subject-matter, the soul, and then 
elaborates his own views in the first systematic psychological treatise 
ever written, the De Anima. What the influence of this one work 
has been on human thought would be difficult to estimate. Certainly 
for the student of the history of psychology, for the historian of the 
development of the human mind, its importance can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. But the work possesses more than merely antiquarian 
interest. The modern science of psychology has become positivistic ; 
it eschews ' metaphysics, ' it will know nothing but ' phenomena ' and 
their ' laws. ' There is good reason for this attitude ; nobody denies 
its necessity or its value. But it is easy to forget its methodological 
character. Ultimately we demand the philosophical interpretation. 
Aristotle aims at a knowledge of the essential nature of the soul as 
well as of its empirically determined attributes or phenomena. Em- 
pirical psychology and philosophy of mind are not yet distinguished. 
They had to be distinguished, even separated. But in the end they 
must be reunited. This is the ideal of complete science. And Aris- 
totle represents this ideal at the very beginning of the science. Hence 
it is not without reason that Hegel could say, in the Introduction to 
his Philosophy of Mind, that the books of the De Anima are "still by 
far the most admirable, perhaps even the sole work of philosophical 
value on this topic," adding that " the main aim of a philosophy of 
mind can only be to reintroduce unity of idea and principle into the 
theory of mind, and so reinterpret the lesson of those Aristotelian 
books. ' ' Perhaps not the least of the imperishable lessons of this 
work is that of the importance in psychology and philosophy alike of 
the genetic method. 
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Besides the De Anima, Aristotle wrote a number of shorter treatises, 
the so-called Parva Naturalia, which contain much material of value 
to the student of his psychology. These little works, nine in number 
according to the traditional titles, but really seven, have for their 
professed object the discussion of the most important biological 
functions or attributes common to the soul and the body. They are 
directly connected by the author with the De Anima and form a natural 
transition between that work and the other larger biological treatises. 
The last half of them, as to bulk, have nothing whatever to do with 
what we should call psychology, though they significantly illustrate 
by their position in this group of writings Aristotle's conception of the 
soul as the vital principle and the general biological point of view 
from which he treats its phenomena. They consist of a treatise on 
longevity and one on life and death, the latter including a long dis- 
cussion of respiration and an incidental explanation of youth and old 
age. A treatise on sickness and health, not extant, was intended to 
follow. But the first half contains the treatises on sense-perception 
and its objects, on memory and reminiscence, on sleep, on dreams 
and on sleep-divination or prophetic dreams, and these are precious 
documents which no student of the history of psychology can afford 
to neglect. They are among the first attempts at a scientific treat- 
ment of their respective topics, and, moreover, include many items of 
special interest, e. g. — to name only a few — the anticipation of 
Hobbes's doctrine of imagination as ' decaying sense,' a formulation 
of the laws of association, the beginnings of a science, based on 
observation and experiment, of illusions of sense and the beginnings, 
in the work on prophetic dreams, of a critically sober psychical 
research. 

In making this whole material accessible to the student in an Eng- 
lish translation, with an introduction giving a connected account of 
Aristotle's psychology and with brief explanatory notes appended to 
the text, Professor Hammond has done a work of happy inspiration, 
and he has done it, I may add, with more than ordinary success. The 
De Anima, to be sure, has been long familiar to English students in 
the serviceable translation of Edwin Wallace ; more recently W. Ogle 
published, with introductions and notes of great value, a reliable 
translation of the work on youth and old age, life and death, and res- 
piration ; and, as is well known, parts of the second chapter of the 
De Memoria dealing with the associative processes in recollection 
were rendered, very inadequately, to be sure, by Hamilton in a note 
in his edition of Reid. But, apart from the quite impossible version 
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of Thomas Taylor, Hammond's is the first complete translation in 
English of the Parva Naturalia yet published. And he is the first to 
bring together practically all of Aristotle's psychological writings in a 
single volume. Moreover, a comparison with the work of his pre- 
decessors in the same field shows the superiority of the new rendering 
at almost every point. This is true in respect of accuracy and partic- 
ularly true as regards brevity. The sentences here correspond more 
closely to the original text and give a truer impression of its pregnant 
brevity. Thus, to take a single illustration at random : Wallace's 
translation of Bk. Ill, chap. 7 of the De Anima contains over 900 
words, Hammond's only about 750. And this saving of words, great 
in the aggregate, is accomplished in the main without any loss of 
clearness, rather with a gain in clearness. 

The writings of Aristotle present difficulties to the translator greater, 
perhaps, than those of any other author, and, except in the Meta- 
physics, these difficulties are nowhere greater than in the De Anima 
and the Parva Naturalia. The technicalities of the vocabulary, for 
which it is hard to find exact English equivalents, the corruptions and 
uncertainties of the text, the pregnant constructions, above all the ap- 
parent disconnectedness of much that seems intended to be connected 
argument, afford problems which no one who has not attempted to 
grapple with them can appreciate, and which no one can hope ever to 
fully solve. Professor Hammond is probably more conscious of short- 
comings in respect to the ideal to be aimed at than the majority of his 
reviewers, but certainly any one who reads his translation of, say, 
the 6th and 7th chapters of the De Sensu and the 2d chapter of the 
De Memoria, must feel either that the translation has failed to bring 
out the sense or that 'the wisest of wise Greeks,' or whoever is re- 
sponsible for the text attributed to him, sometimes wrote nonsense. 
My own judgment is that the responsibility must be shared. The 
result would have been more satisfactory for the English reader, if 
the translation had been accompanied by a marginal analysis of the 
argument. Had this been done, we should have had a different dis- 
tribution of the paragraphs than that which comes from adherence to 
the traditional divisions of the text, which are often as misleading and 
confusing as the traditional divisions of the Scriptures prior to the re- 
vised versions of recent times. And although Aristotle's words have 
frequently the appearance of loosely connected notes, and doubtless in 
many cases are so, still careful attention sometimes reveals a con- 
tinuity not evident on the surface. Some of the confusions in the 
translation are due, it seems to me, to failure at this point. 
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An illustration of what I mean occurs in the passage de mem. 2.451 
a 20-b 10, the passage in which Aristotle gives his preliminary de- 
scription of reminiscence. He begins by saying that reminiscence, 
or recollection, is neither an avdl-q<l'i-~ nor a Xrj^t' of memory, here 
translated (p. 203) "neither the recovery nor the acquirement of 
a memory." But a few lines further on, he seems to be made to 
contradict this, for we read that recollection takes place when one 
' reacquires' (note the word, avaXa/jftavr)') "whatever the mental pos- 
session be to which we apply the term memory, ' ' the next sentence 
being, "the process of memory takes place and memory ensues." I 
confess I do not see here any clear distinction between memory and 
reminiscence ; and especially I do not see how, on this showing, 
reminiscence is not an avdArrftz rj.v7j1j.7j~. Immediately sequent on the 
sentence last quoted is a statement, in the translation, to the effect 
that the phenomena of recollection, if "the repetition of a previous 
recollection," do not follow absolutely the same order, a statement 
explained in the note as meaning (though it is difficult to see how it 
can mean this) that a given association may at one time awaken a recol- 
lection, at another time not ; and then follows, as a quite independent 
proposition, "It is possible for the same individual to learn and dis- 
cover the same thing twice." This last proposition appears in the 
original, however, as a reason (yap) for the preceding; but what 
would be the logical connection between learning over again and the 
diversity of order followed by a recollection which is " the repetition 
of a previous recollection"? The passage, as translated, concludes 
with asserting that " there is need of greater initial latitude here [viz. 
in recollection] than is the case with learning " — an original render- 
ing for houffTjz TzXewno' apyjfi r) iS f t ~ /javOdyoucn, and certainly wrong, 
as I think even Professor Hammond would convince himself by com- 
paring the Latin, French, and German translations, and especially 
Themistius's excellent paraphrase of the passage (ed. Spengel, 242, 28). 
The discontinuity and confusion which appears in the translation of 
this passage does not, it seems to me, exist in the original. We have 
really to do with a closely connected argument, the purport of which 
is to mark the distinction between the process of reminiscence and the 
formation or reacquisition, i. e. , the formation over again, of a memory. 
Aristotle begins by mentioning three facts about memory which serve 
to distinguish it from reminiscence or recall : ( 1 ) It is a ?£ k or tmQo<; 
consequent on actual experience ; (2) taken strictly, we 'remember' 
only after a certain time has elapsed ; (3) there may be memory with- 
out actual recall. Then, positively, he defines reminiscence, the 
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process of which is described in the sequel, as the reacquisition, not 
indeed of a memory, the H-tr or 7r«<?oc previously spoken of, but of 
some knowledge already possessed in memory. It is a calling to 
mind of this knowledge with remembrance as a result and memory as 
an accompaniment (jj fivrj/Mj dzoXouOel). All this, however, he goes 
on to say, is not to be referred without qualification to every case of 
the revival of past knowledge ; that depends on the cases (Jotlv li;, 
sari 8'w- oo, the passage in which Hammond so curiously finds a refer- 
ence to the eccentricities of association), "for the same person may 
happen to learn and discover the same thing twice. So that reminis- 
cence must be distinguished from these (latter) cases ; it takes place 
when there is already more in the soul to start from than we have to 
start from in learning ' ' — namely, the knowledge already possessed 
in the memory and capable of recall. 

It is impossible to translate Aristotle in such a manner as to make 
him intelligible without interpreting him. Here, of course, there is 
wide range for differences of opinion. But if one has no clear idea of 
what he means, no exact rendering of his meaning can be given. 
And it is particularly true of Aristotle that to interpret him correctly 
every word, every connecting particle, must be weighed. A good 
passage for illustration is de insom. i, 458 b 15 ff. In this passage 
Aristotle makes the interesting observation that dreams are, or may be, 
accompanied by other processes of thought. Anyone, he says, might 
convince himself of the fact who should carefully try to remember his 
dream on rising. He then continues : : rfi-q Si tive? y.di iwpdxa/nv 
ivimvw. T()iaora ) olov 01 doy.oi>VTS$ xard to ij.vrjij.ovuw TtapdvysX/ia ridsaOat. 
rd itpojiaXXdixeva - 6~up.[3aivst yap ojjtoTs xoXXaxts o.XXo ti izapd to Ivvtzmov 
TiOsoBai xpo d/jL/idriov et? tow to-ov tpavTanpa, Hammond translates this 
as follows : " There have been persons who have in this way observed 
their dreams, as e. g. , those who try to arrange their deliverances in 
accordance with the precepts of the mnemonic art. For it often hap- 
pens in their case that, along with the dream they put something else, 
an image before their eyes, in the place in question" (p. 232^). 
We naturally ask, what ' ' the place in question ' ' can possibly, in this 
connection, where there was no obvious question of a place, mean. 
The passages which Hammond cites in a note, top. 163 b ff. — it 
should read 163 b (Wz.) 28 ff., 159 b being the page in the Berlin 
edition — and de an. 427 b 19, indicate a reference to some mnemonic 
device. Now little is known of the artificial memory systems of the 
Greeks, but a comparison of Cicero de oratore II, 350 ff. and the un- 
known author of the Rhetoric ad Herennium III, 38 ff., where we 
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find explicit statements concerning mnemonic ' loci ' and ' imagines ', 
makes it tolerably certain that the totto? which Aristotle here alludes 
to is neither a literal place nor one of the ' topics ' or commonplaces 
so frequently referred to in the Rhetoric, but a place in the fixed ar- 
rangement of a mnemonic scheme. Besides leaving this unclear, the 
translation misses the point of the contrast expressed by the ijSrj 3£ 
rives xa\ y..rJ. between the experience of these 'certain persons' and 
that which, as Aristotle says, everybody might experience by a little 
attention. Moreover, nnavra cannot mean 'in this way,' as though 
it were oyrw? qualifying iu>par.a<nv and referring to observations made 
after waking, and certainly ' ' those who try to arrange their deliver- 
ances " is quite impossible for <>l Sov.w',te<s x.t.1. The true interpreta- 
tion, it seems to me, is as follows. That we have other ideas in sleep 
besides the dream-imagery is apparent, Aristotle says, to any one who 
carefully reflects on his dreams after waking up. " Indeed," he con- 
tinues, ' ' some have actually dreamed such dreams, " /. e. , I take it, 
have clearly carried on such distinct trains of thought while dreaming, 
" e - g-> persons who suppose themselves to arrange the suggestions of 
the dream by rules of mnemonic art ; for it frequently happens that 
they mentally picture something else besides the dream, namely, an 
image duly 'placed ' in the mnemonic scheme." If this interpreta- 
tion is correct, it explains the statement, de mem. 2. 452 a 13, that 
people sometimes seem to recall and tokwv, which Hammond trans- 
lates "from local suggestions"; but this appears to have no signifi- 
cance in the context, where the illustation given is of a series of asso- 
ciative links from 'milk' to 'autumn.' 

A difficulty of another sort is afforded by the passage de mem. 452 
b 7 ff. Here we have to do with a corrupt text and the absence of a 
diagram. Themistius, Grouchius, Thomaeus, among older interpre- 
ters, and more recently Freudenthal and Ziaja, have attempted to re- 
construct the figure, but with very doubtful success. Hammond finds 
the passage hopelessly difficult and merely translates Biehl's text as 
best he may with a reproduction and explanation of Freudenthal's 
figure, which Biehl also approves, in a note. I am unable to find in 
the text or the context the many wonderful things Freudenthal dis- 
covers there. Both he and Ziaja make short work with the question 
ti' oov ijMXov x.t.X. (18), which seems to me to furnish the principal 
clue to the meaning of what follows. The explanation is possibly 
simpler than the commentators have made out. For those who may 
be interested, I venture to suggest the following, the only emendation 
of the text being I for M in 1. 20 — which seems required by 1. 22 — 
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the vulgate, not Biehl's reading, being accepted for 1. 13. The ques- 
tion is, How do we represent the time element in reminiscence ? Dis- 
crimination of time-intervals, answers Aristotle, is presumably like the 
discrimination of spatial magnitudes. " For we think of things great 
and remote in space not by the mind literally stretching out to and 
embracing them," but by symbolical representations of the size or 
distance in our mind. These mental magnitudes are smaller than 
the real, but analogous. But the representation may be of various 
sorts. It is not necessary that it be absolutely uniform ; it is 
enough if it stands in a certain definite relation to the object- 
The very same distance can be represented on various scales. The 
important thing is that we observe the ratio. Suppose, e. g. — here 
the diagram comes in — the isosceles triangle ABE with the base BE. 
We can represent this base by a line CD drawn parallel to it and 
bisecting the two sides. The lines representing the sides of the 
smaller inscribed triangle will then stand to those of the original tri- 
angle in a certain ratio, e. g., AC: AB : : H : I. H and / can be 
anything, say 1 : 3. But we might equally well have taken the point 
F lower down instead of C and drawn FG instead of CD, the ratio 
in that case not being as H : I, but, say, as K: L, e. g., 4 : 5. Thus, 
in drawing the line which represents the height of a distant object, it 
makes no difference on what scale the lines are drawn, provided only 
the proportions are observed. This seems to be the whole point of 
Aristotle's illustration : we can think the larger objective magnitudes 
and the larger times — larger, that is, than the mental symbols — by 
corresponding extents in the ' movements ' or representations of our 
thoughts, provided only the representations correspond relatively to 
the intention, without determining precisely how great or how small 
these representations must be. "What then will be the difference 
when the mind thinks the greater ? Will it not be that it thinks those 
magnitudes rather than the less ? . . . And perhaps just as we can take 
one figure inscribed within a given figure as its analogue, so in the 
case of the intervals of time." I make no pretense of positively 
claiming this as Aristotle's meaning, or that the way described is the 
only way the diagram could be drawn. With the text as it stands, I 
should say that any such pretense must be futile. But the above is, I 
think, the simplest explanation. Whether it throws much light on 
the psychology of the time-consciousness is another question. 

There would be no end to the discussion of particular passages, but 
every review must have an end, and so I will content myself with 
briefly noting only a few more of the passages, taken at random, in 
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which, as it seems to me, Professor Hammond's translation is wanting 
in accuracy. 

P. 244. The passage de insom. 461 b 26 ff. , on which G. A. 
Becker remarked, "locus hie, quo difficiliorem vix novi," is ren- 
dered as follows: "On experiencing this sensation the master-sense 
makes the above deliverance, ' ' viz. , that the object perceived is Coris- 
cus, " provided it is not entirely inhibited by the blood, just as with- 
out sensation this movement is set up by the processes latent in the 
sense-organs. ' ' If this were correct, the remark would be unmeaning. 
In spite of various suggested emendations of the text, the reading of 
EMY, the best class of MSS, appears to me to yield perfectly good 
sense. The translation would be: "Now that by which while per- 
ceiving we affirm this, is excited, unless its activity is completely sup- 
pressed by the blood, just as if it were actually perceiving, by the 
motions (immanent) in the special senses." 

P. 245. Persons hearing in sleep the faint crowing of a cock or 
the bark of a dog, have recognized them, we are told, ' ' as loud voices ' ' 
on waking. "Voices" is probably a misprint for "noises." But 
what Aristotle says is that they have distinctly recognized them (<ra<pw<s 
lpd)p«7o:/) , the difference in intensity being not here in question. 

P. 246. " In certain instances men have never in their lives known 
themselves to have a dream." Aristotle says straight out, some per- 
sons have never dreamed in their lives. The ivumca Ewpax&ac in this 
passage may be commended to the translator for the interpretation of 
kwpdxaaiv hvmta rotadra in the passage 458 b 20 noticed above. 

P. 233. We are startled to find Aristotle stating that there is no 
seeing, hearing, or sensation of any sort in sleep, and then immediately 
concluding, "The hypothesis that there is no vision is, therefore, 
untrue." What he really says is, "Well, (apouv, a common formula 
somewhat equivalent to the French, Eh bien .'), it is true that we do 
not see anything, but not true that sense is altogether unaffected." 

P. 237. " Eyes are constituted in the same way . . . as any other 
bodily organ " is an inexact rendering of t« Sfi/ia-a dtaxeTrat -/.. r. X. 
The point of the remark, as Themistius already saw (ed. Spengel, 280, 
12), rests on the assumption that the condition of the whole body is 
affected by the catamenial disturbance, and especially that of the eyes 
with their rich supply of blood-vessels (pXefiwSss — the reference is not 
limited to ' veins '). 

The translator's use of English is usually unimpeachable, but there 
are occasional lapses, as, e. g., where he speaks of the " effort ' ' (x;V>j<ric) 
being applied, as a seal might be applied, to running water (p. 199), 
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the influences "discharged" (for derived) from sight and hearing 
(p. 243), the salt on artificial frogs put into water being "melted 
off" (for dissolved, p. 244), the residual movements "set free in 
the small amount of blood remaining in the sense-organs " as "stirring 
themselves" (Aristotle speaks of their untrammelled movement and 
change, like figures in clouds). 

Not the least valuable part of the book for the average student is 
the introduction, which contains the best account of Aristotle's psy- 
chology that has yet appeared in English. Particularly noteworthy is 
the full and excellent report of the various functions ascribed to the 
'common' sense (p. lii ff. ), also the interpretation (p. lxxi ff. ) of 
the ' pathetic ' and ' creative ' reason, that crux of the commentators. 
Hammond's view of this latter distinction is that the ' pathetic ' reason 
is the rational potentiality of the content of the ' common ' sense, and 
that the ' creative ' reason is the power which converts this poten- 
tiality into actual rational forms or meanings. This view is based on 
considerations that lie partly outside the two chapters in the third 
book of the De Anima, where Aristotle discourses of the subject with 
such tantalizing brevity, and has much to commend it. There are, 
however, aspects of the problem which are not here discussed, e. g. , 
the relation of the reason of the fifth chapter which as ' matter ' is 
potentially all things, and which seems to be identified with the 
' pathetic ' reason of the close of the chapter, and the reason of the 
beginning of the fourth chapter which is also pure potentiality, but im- 
passive. Are these the same or different ? If they are the same, then, 
as Aristotle is evidently speaking of the higher faculty in the latter 
case, ' pathetic ' reason and ' creative ' reason would seem to be two 
distinguishable aspects of one and the same power. But then, how 
can one of these ' aspects ' be really separate from the other, as Aris- 
totle holds that the ' creative ' reason is separable from the ' pathetic ' 
as being alone immortal ? On the other hand, if they are not the 
same, but the latter is identical with the ' creative ' faculty, how can 
that which is, in any sense, pure potentiality be said to think con- 
stantly ? The whole vexed question of personal immortality comes in 
here, but that question is not touched on. Professor Hammond 
handles the problem from the point of view of Aristotle's theory 
of knowledge, and from this point of view, which is no doubt the 
principal one, has dealt with it skillfully, but Aristotle's own treat- 
ment blends with this other elements, to combine which into a 
consistent unity of doctrine is extremely difficult, perhaps even im- 
possible. 
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As with the translation, so with the introduction, there are many 
points of interpretation which the careful reader will call in question. 
It seems to me, e. g., altogether false to say that Aristotle's analysis 
of consciousness finds only ideational and affective elements, no third 
element, such as will or conation (p. lxviii). This is a view of 
modern structural psychology unknown to Aristotle. Moreover, Ham- 
mond contradicts himself when he goes on to enumerate the elements 
of Aristotle's analysis in detail, as (1) an idea or presentative element, 
(2) an element of feeling, and (3) an element of effort or activity. 
And there are other points of comparison with modern views to which 
I should take exception. Thus, it seems to me entirely misleading to 
seek a correspondence between Plato's division of the faculties of the 
soul into reason, appetite, and the ' spirited ' nature and our cogni- 
tion, feeling, and conation (p. xxvi), to suggest (p. xxiv) the possi- 
bility of an analogy between Aristotle's vital heat and the hypothetical 
ether of modern physics (the author apparently had Aristotle's ' ether ' 
in mind, a very different thing), and to say (p. xli) that Aristotle 
approximates the modern ether theory by resolving color into a form 
of movement of a medium ; for color is with Aristotle the quality of 
the surface of a body in a diaphanous medium, whose qualitative 
change brings about the perception of the color, a view which has 
almost nothing in common with the modern theory apart from the 
fact that a medium appears in both. And when Professor Hammond, 
referring to the perception of distant objects in sight, hearing, and 
smell, says that these perceptions are marked by actio in distans (p. 
xlvii), he states the very thing which the introduction of a medium is 
intended to obviate. The reference to vision suggests to me one other 
point : Why is it that English translators of Aristotle persist in ren- 
dering his term for the organ of vision (xopy), described as something 
" within the eye " " composed of the element of water " (p. xxxviii), 
by " pupil "? Clearly it is not the aperture in the iris of which Aris- 
totle is thinking, but rather the vitreous humor, possibly not distin- 
guished from the lens. 

I have tried to indicate some of the weak points in this book as well 
as some of the strong. That was the critic's function. There are 
some passages in the translation which, in my judgment, are obviously 
at fault, more where the niceties of expression, particularly as affect- 
ing the consecution of the thought, have not been sufficiently attended 
to, more still, perhaps, where there is room for an honest difference 
of opinion. But whatever the defects of the work may be, its merits 
very greatly outweigh them. No translation of Aristotle can take 
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the place of the original, but a translation as good as this may be of 
immense help to the student in using the original, while it will serve 
to convey to the great majority not trained to deal with the Greek a 
very fair measure of its spirit and a very fair notion of its teaching. 
The book is to be welcomed, moreover, as indicating that attention 
is being paid to scholarship — in the English sense of the term — 
among students of philosophy at our American universities. And it 
is to be welcomed, perhaps, most of all as indicating a new interest 
here in Aristotle, an interest which, it is to be hoped, it will help to 
foster. For Aristotle is still in many ways " the master of those that 
know," not, indeed, the master to furnish the intellect with materials 
of knowledge, but the master without a peer to supply it with a method 
and a discipline whereby it is forged into an instrument of power for 
highest and finest use. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 



Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung : Eine 
logische Einleitung in die historischen Wissenschaften. Zweite Halfte. 
Von Heinrich Rickert. Tubingen und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1902.— pp. x, 305-743. 

The first half of this work, which dealt with the nature and limits of 
the conceptual processes of natural science, was reviewed in this journal, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 58-60. The whole work is a development of the ideas 
outlined in Wx-nAsNaxaftsRectoratsrede on Geschichteund Naturwissen- 
schaft. The outcome of the first part is a sharp delimitation and 
separation of the spheres of natural and historical science. The pur- 
pose of natural science is to discover formula? for the theoretical and 
practical mastery of the immeasurable multiplicity (uniibersehbare 
Menge~) of its data. Natural science attains this end by neglecting the 
individual and unique features of these data. Its goal is the formu- 
lation of general or universal concepts, based on the common features 
of its objects. The outcome of natural science (of which, I suppose, 
the archetype is mathematical physics) is the reduction of concrete 
data to a system of highly abstract concepts. In dealing with the 
physical world, this procedure is very successful. When we come, 
however, to the organic world, this method cannot be completely 
carried out. Biology is a partially historical science. The evolu- 
tionary method of classification, for example, is more or less historical 
in character, while, on the other hand, physiology approximates to the 



